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lent among the workers of Great Britain and America, won
many adherents in Xew Zealand by their onslaught upon
the slow-moving, arbitral machinery and its inability to
make deeper inroads into the profits of capital. Awards
had become obviously less favourable to labour, for upward
price changes were more rapid and compensatory wages
were tardy or inadequate. Former benefits of the system
were now forgotten. Bitter strikes, sometimes in defiance
of Court awards, marred the earlier reputation of the country
as a "strikeless land." Yet the system survived, not merely
these challenges, but also the severe economic strains involved
in the sharp rise of prices during the First World War and
the subsequent collapse Despite acute difficulties in the
immediate post-war period, the Court facilitated greatly
the transition through dislocating deflation. In few countries
did labour then suffer so lightly. The chief critics of arbi-
tration now became the farmers who claimed that in
producing a rigid urban wage level it enhanced the price of
rural labour, increased their own productive costs, and
ground them "between the upper millstone of the world price
for commodities and capital and the nether millstone of an
artificially protected wage level." Nevertheless, until the
depression in the thirties, the arbitral system in its essentials
remained intact, continued to determine the major relations
between employer and employee, and, where the preliminary
attempts at conciliation failed, transferred industrial disputes
into the court room. In this manner, combined with its
influence in stabilizing the standard of living for industrial
workers, it has from 1894 to the present played a conspicuous
and significant part in the democracy.
Important in the rise of collectivism within New Zealand
has been the role of government as an entrepreneur. As in
the other Dominions, this activity was developed by a people
anxious to utilize the new capitalist techniques, especially
railways, telegraph, and telephones. Foreign capital was
more available when government was the borrower, and
public ownership also placated that deep fear among the
colonists of private monopoly. The genesis of such state
enterprise is found in the policies of Sir Julius Vogel, a